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SUPEEANNUATION 


OF 


By  Mr.  R.  J.  WILSON. 


PAPER  READ  AT  THE  TWENTY-NINTH  ANNUAL 


SWANNMTION  OF  CO-OPERATIVE 
' EMPLOYES. 

3y  Mr.  R.  J.  WILSON. 

THE  OPEN  QUESTION. 

To  me  it  appears  almost  superfluous  to  adduce  arguments  in 
support  of  the  general  principle  of  old  age  pensions.  Were  it 
necessary,  a comprehensive  survey  would  involve  an  elaboration 
beyond  the  scope  of  present  requirements.  The  unanimity  of 
public  opinion,  the  statutory  recognition  by  the  Poor-Law 
Amendment  Act  of  1834,  should  be  found  sufficient  statements 
to  the  introduction  of  this  paper,  upon  the  consideration  of 
which,  it -is  hoped,  some  practical  result  will  follow. 

The  absorbing  difficulty  now  is,  not  so  much  to  prove  the 
necessity,  or  the  desirability  of  systematic  and  definite  support 
in  old  age,  but  by  what  methods,  without  pauperisation,  without 
hindrances  to  thrift,  can  the  exigencies  be  most  effectively  met. 

There  are  remaining  a few  of  those,  however,  who  are  yet 
unconvinced  of  the  need  of  pensions,  and  it  is  to  them  I would 
submit  a few  propositions. 

Advocates  of  modern  schemes  of  superannuation  base  their 
arguments  upon, — 

(1)  Statistics  of  old  age  pauperism. 

(2)  The  impossibility  of  the  average  workman  to  make 

adequate  provision  for  old  age. 

(3)  Baneful  influence  of  present  Poor-Law  system. 

On  the  first  point  we  have  the  startling  evidence  of  Canon 
Blackley  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1885,^  who  stated  that  from  private  inquiry  in  twenty-six 
representative  country  parishes  in  England,  no  less  than  42*7 
out  of  every  hundred  that  reached  sixty  years  of  age  died  as 
paupers ; that  is,  nearly  one  out  of  every  two  in  the  country 
attaining  that  age. 

The  tabulation  of  the  1st  August,  1890,  ^ at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
T.  Burt,  M.P.,  showed  that  41,180  between  sixty  and  sixty-five 
and  245,687  over  sixty-five  were  in  receipt  of  either  indoor  or 
outdoor  relief  on  that  day.  By  Mr.  Charles  Booth’s  emendations, 
that  is,  instead  of  doubling  those  numbers  on  one  day,  he  com- 
putes that  with  an  addition  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  the 
approximate  number  over  sixty-five  in  a year  would  be  331,596. 
But  from  further  investigation  he  gives  an  actual  enumeration 
from  the  experience  of  five  unions,  and  concludes  that  30  per  cent. 
Would  not  be  an  improbable  estimate  of  old  age  pauperism.  Even 

1 See  Appendix  A,  1.  2 Appendix  A,  2. 
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then  he  feels  the  figures  may  be  understated,*  a conclusion  partly 
warranted,  with  other  facts  taken  into  consideration,  by  the 
census  of  1891 S and  amply  substantiated  by  the  Eoyal  Commission 
Report  of  1895.  ® 

From  these  computations  it  would  appear  that  the  wage-earners 
either  cannot,  or  will  not,  provide  against  old  age.  One  is 
irresistibly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  of  themselves,  they 
cannot  directly  with  freedom  without  being  penurious  and  not 
thrifty.®  For  the  most  part  their  mind  is  engrossed  with  imme- 
diate contingencies  rather  than  remote  eventualities.  It  is  more 
to  their  purpose  to  provide  against  sickness,  as  many  do,  and  to 
have  a healthy  asset,  where  possible,  in  living  in  their  own  houses, 
acquired  after  long  years  of  struggle  squeezed  out  of  personal 
comfort,  an  indirect  though  important  factor  of  usefulness 
in  old  age.  When  we  consider  that  two-fifths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England  and  Wales  consist  of  agricultural  labourers, 
unskilled  urban  workmen,  and  women  wage-earners;  that 
one  in  ten  earn  from  10s.  to  13s.  per  week;  that  more 
than  50  per  cent,  earn  less  than  £100  a year  ; and  that  one-third 
only  of  the  annual  national  earnings  is  estiinated  as  being  divided 
a.mnrtgst  seven-eighths  of  the  total  population,  it  cannot  be  much 
of  an°exaggeration  to  say  that  the  ordinary  wage-earner,  after 
providing  against  sickness,  loss  of  work,  and  meeting  the  demands 
of  life  to-day,  has  not  sufficient  spare  cash,  that,  accumulating  in 
the  years  preceding  senile  decay,  will  establish  comfortable  inde- 
pendence without  resorting  to  some  method  of  combined  assur- 
ance. 

Why  the  hard-headed  workman,  and  the  once  brawny-armed 
son  of  toil,  should  be  allowed  to  suffer  the  ignominy  of  indoor 
pauperism,  with  its  stringent  regulations  almost  approaching 
criminal  treatment,  or  outdoor  relief,  thrown  over  the  wall,  as 
Carlyle  puts  it,  with  its  stigma  ; or  disfranchisement  of  political 
rights,  are  blots  which  are  continually  being  flaunted  before  our 
boasted  civilisation. 

It  is  never  presumed  that  the  popular  pension  of  5s.  per  week 
extensively  applied  will  absolutely  cover  the  requirements  of  the 
aged,  bat  will  supplement  the  small  savings  of  individual  effort, 
and  come  as  a last  resort  where  no  such  forethought  had  not,  or 
could  not,  have  been  exercised. 

The  air  floats  with  schemes  of  varied  pretensions — national  and 
compulsory,  assisted  and  voluntary.  Many  have  been  proved 
unsound,  most  considered  Utopian,  and  all  of  them  have  met  with 
opposition  more  or  less  fatal.  Unfruitful  Commissions  have  sat, 
and  equally  eminent  authorities  have  promulgated  theories,  but 
it  has  been  left  chiefly  to  trades  union  organisations  and  the  great 
railway  companies  to  make  anything  like  serious  and  practical 
attempts  at  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

3 Pauperism  and  the  endowment  of  old  age,  page  165. 

4 Appendix  A,  3.  * Appendix  A,  4. 
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CO-OPEBATIVE  EMPLOYES  AND  SUPERANNUATION. 

In  coming  to  a consideration  of  the  question  as  it  affects 
employes  in  the  co-operative  movement,  we  should  ask  ourselves — 

(1)  How  far  the  deductions  from  the  premises  of  the  open 
question  are  applicable  to  them  ? 

(2)  Whether  the  conditions  of  labour  are  so  much  better 
than  outside  employment  as  to  make  superannuation 
unnecessary  ? 

I will  concede  that  the  co-operative  employ^  is  not  subject  to 
the  vagaries,  hazards,  and  uncertainties  of  private  trade.  In  the 
distributive  store,  and  the  productive  workshop  as  well,  his 
employment  is  more  regular,  more  certain.  He  loses  no  time  by 
inclemency  of  weather,  as  a mechanic  or  labourer  would  do.  He 
is  seldom  the  victim  of  a capricious  employer.  He  is  no  casual 
worker  while  health,  vigour,  and  capability  last.  Broadly,  his 
wages  and  earnings  for  similar  employment  are  not  less ; speci- 
fically, in  many  grades  they  are  the  same ; in  a few  slightly 
higher;  but  in  the  main  they  are  regulated  by  local  circumstances. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  societies  cannot  afford  to  give  any  appreciably 
higher  rate  of  pay  than  the  current  wage  of  the  district  in  which 
they  are  located,  because,  whatever  we  may  say  in  speaking 
theoretically  of  the  movement,  experience  proves  that  being 
environed  by  competitive,  and  sometimes  very  unscrupulous 
traders,  too,  societies  are  somewhat  restricted  in  the  cost  of 
production  and  distribution. 

7 The  following  table  gives  at  a glance  the  proportional  yearly 
wage  and  salary  (male  and  female)  in  the  movement,  calculated 
from  compiled  summaries  in  the  Congress  Report  of  1896  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  (Labour  Department)  Report  of  1895-6 : — 


Workmen’s  Co-operative  Societies,  1895. 
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♦Distributive  Societies  
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1314092 
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£ 
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£ 

43-326 

♦Productive  Societies 

208 

25830 
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6326  1 

6326 

289470 

45-758 

English  Co-op.  Wholesale : 

+Prndnf*.t.i  VA 

1 

3933 

3933^ 

164582 

41-846 

♦Distributive  

1 

1035 

1200 

1200 

93432 

77-860 

Scottish  Co-op.  Wholesale: 
tProductive 

2751 

2751 

J113210 

41-152 

♦Distributive  

1 

281 

679 

— 

679 

32648 

48*082 

26745 

23070 

49815 

2206549 

44-294 

7 Appendix  B. 

* Congress  Report.  t Board  of  Trade  Report. 

t To  which  might  be  added  £3,275  bonus,  or  7d.  in  the  pound  on  wage. 
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It  would  appear  that  whilst  the  co-operative  employ6  has  all 
the  social  advantages  that  membership  of  a store  affords  offered 
him  ; has  every  incentive  to  thrift,  his  pay,  if  it  were  a fraction 
better  than  the  average  workman,  which  is  not  admitted,  would 
only  put  within  his  reach  the  means  of  better  living  and  addi- 
tional comfort.  ■ It  cannot  be  regarded  that  out  of  the  15s.  to  30s. 
weekly  wage  of  male  assistants,  who  form  a large  proportion  of 
distributive  societies,  any  material  saving  could  be  effected  with 
which  to  meet  the  demands  of  old  age. 

DANGERS  TO  BE  AVOIDED. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  superannuation  is  being  carried 
out.  The  popular  system  in  vogue  with  trades  unions  is  by  levies 
made  upon  each  contributing  member,  which,  in  the  aggregate 
meet  the  demands  of  superannuated  members.  It  is  at  once  a 
complete  refutation  of  the  alleged  apathy  of  working  men  in  the 
matter  of  pensions  that  105  trades  unions,  with  a total  member- 
ship of  444,995,  paid  in  1894  £129,007  in  superannuation  to  7 671 
members,  an  average  benefit  of  £16  16s.8  What  is,  perhaps, ’the 
mam  characteristic  of  those  institutions  is  that  the  weekly  or 
monthly  instalments  of  each  member  are  paid  ungrudgingly  and 
without  demur,  notwithstanding  such  payments  are,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  an  indispensable  qualification  of  membership. 

against  the  levy  system  that  levies  are  necessarily  a 
variable  quantity  where  membership  is  subject  to  fluctuation 
the  earlier  members  receiving  superannuation  at  a cheaper  rate 
than  subsequent  members.s  In  the  past  trades  unions  have 
calculated  from  the  present  actual  rather  than  from  the  future 
possible.  Too  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  actuarial  soundness 
based  upon  statistics  of  life  at  and  above  the  age  at  which 
superannuation  commences  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  their 
own  ideas  of  carrying  it  out.  Levying  is,  however,  a fallacious 
foundation.  It  adjusts  itself  to  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning 
It  relies  for  its  security  upon  the  faithfulness  of  its  adherents’ 
since  capitalisation  is  fractional.  The  individual  is  lost  in  the 
collective  number.  It  is  the  hand-to-mouth  method  of  pro- 
cedure, and  it  will  be  some  time  before  a level  is  found. 

A great  source  of  danger,  too,  is  that  in  the  craze  for  pensions 
It  IS  not  altogether  improbable  that  schemes  will  be  started 
totally  imfit  to  give  the  benefits  offered,  by  reason  of  the  small 
charges  fixed.  Whatever  we  do  there  must  be  absolute  security 
and  unquestionable  reliability  throughout. 

Many  who  would  become  connected  with  a pensioq  fund,  are 
beguiled  by  the  belief  that  somebody  else,  or  the  Government,  will 
do  something  for  them  by-and-bye.  I have  no  hope  of  the 
realisation  of  State  pensions  for  generations  to  come.  This  would 
entail  a piece  of  State  socialism  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
present  individualistic  law  of  society.  When  the  State  cradles 
ns,  feeds  us,  and  bleeds  us,  we  might  take  to  it  naturally,  but  the 

8 Appendix  C,  2.  9 Appendix  C,  3. 
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bulk  of  the  working-classes  to-day,  as  reflected  by  their  represen- 
tatives’ evidence  before  the  ’95  Commission,  and  votes  taken  at 
representative  assemblies,  entirely  repudiate  State  interference  in 
this  matter,  and  prefer  to  rely  upon  the  principles  of  self-help 
and  association.  The  co-operative  employe  ought  to  be  none  the 
less  independent  than  his  compeer  in  private  employ. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  THE  WAY. 

No  one  will  deny  the  huge  difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of 
framing  a scheme,  not  only  universally  applicable  to,  but  worl^ble 
in  the  co-operative  movement.  Actuaries  will  tell  you  the  possi 
bilities  of  life  in  rural,  town,  and  city  differ,  that,  therefore,  there 
would  be  greater  strains  on  the  funds  in  some  districts  than  others, 
necessitating  higher  or  lower  scales  of  charges  in  each  district  as 
the  case  might  be.  The  fact  of  societies  being  independent,  self- 
governing,  and  without  any  legally  binding  force,  is  a disability  to 
be  grappled  with.  How,  then,  can  the  whole  of  the  societies  be 
brought  into  line  so  that  the  strong  might  help  the  weak,  and  the 
greater  the  less?  It  is  this  bond  of  sympathy  that  is  the  great 
want  of  the  co-operative  movement,  and  its  employes  have  not 
failed -to  catch  the  same  spirit. 

I must  confess  that  we,  as  employ4s,  have  not  shown  that  vigour 
and  enterprise  which  might  have  been  expected.  What  tangible 
union  is  there  amongst  us  ? What  efforts  have  we  made  towards 
solidarity — association  for  benevolent  purposes  ? Why,  if  we  h£w:l 
bestirred  ourselves  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  movement,  we  should 
have  been  strong  in  the  strength  that  makes  trades  unions  strong, 
and  charitable  by  the  friendliness  that  makes  friendly  societies 
friendly.  We  must  not  ourselves  be  impedimental,  and  if  societies 
will  not  give  us  that  assistance  which  we  may  reasonably  expect, 
let  us  do  for  ourselves  what  we  can.  There  is  no  difficulty  that  I 
can  see  that  is  really  insurmountable,  that  obtrudes  the  way  to 
the  establishment  of  a superannuation  fund  in  the  movement. 

Leaving  the  difficulties  where  they  ought  to  be — behind  us — we 
may  now  inquire 

HOW  SUPERANNUATION  MAY  BE  ACQUIRED? 

We  have  seen  the  undesirability  of  periodic  levies.  These  are  the 
most  eligible  for  consideration  : — 

(1)  By  a sinking  fund  based  on  non-returnable  scales,  or 

(2)  By  the  capitalisation  of  funds  on  returnable  scales,  with 
or  without  interest.^® 

We  shall  dispense  with  the  idea  of  returnable  scales  with 
interest,  as  there  are  abundant  facilities  for  the  investment  of 
savings  on  the  savings  bank  principle  in  the  movement  and  other 
institutions,  whilst  endowments  at  given  ages,  or  payment  of  sum 
earlier  at  death,  is  well  met  by  insurance  societies. 

What  would,  perhaps,  have  found  favour  with  the  body  of 
employes  would  have  been  some  scheme  that  embodied  sick 
allowance,  payment  of  a small  sum  of  money  at  death,  and 

10  Appendix  D,  1. 
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pension  at  given  age.  It  has  been  certified  that  the  subscriptions 
to  a fund  of  this  kind  would  not  be  prohibitively  high,n  and  if  the 
subscription  were  bulked,  say  at  so  much  per  week  inclusive, 
simplicity  and  attraction  would  be  combined.  This,  however,  is 
a pardonable  digression  from  the  terms  of  our  paper  I have 
thought  essential  to  point  out.“ 

At  first  sight  the  sinking  fund  non-returnable  basis  finds  favour 
because  it  is  cheap  and  easily  administrated.  Though  this 
method  has  found  a large  measure  of  support  in  some  quarters, 
we  must  concede  it  is  not  calculated  to  gain  universal  sympathy. 
After  all,  to  appropriate  the  small  savings  of  45  out  of  every  100 
to  benefit  the  other  55,  is  neither  just  nor  fair  to  the  former, 
notwithstanding  the  compact  may  have  been  voluntarily  made.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  after  weighing  very  carefully  the 
various  modes  we  could  adopt,  that  the  soundest  fundamental 
principle  consonant  with  the  democratic  views  of  our  movement, 
and  not  antagonistic  to  present  thrift  agencies,  lies  between  the 
two  methods  criticised — in  the  full  return  of  contributions  without 
interest  at  death,  or  on  leaving  the  movement  honourably. 

Would  you  allow  me  to  indicate  the  general  terms  of  a solution 
of  the  problem,  which  I believe  to  be  practicable,  so  far  as  the 
employis  of  the  movement  are  concerned. 

(1)  That  the  scheme  shall  embrace  the  whole  body  of  co- 
operative employes,  whether  employed  in  productive  or 
distributive  societies. 

(2)  That  societies  in  each  county  in  the  United  Kingdom 
form  a district,  each  district  to  be  autonomous,  save  only 
in  such  laws  as  may  be  formulated  to  apply  to  the  whole 
of  the  districts. 

(3)  That  each  society  capitalise  the  superannuation  moneys 
of  its  own  employes  at  current  rate  of  interest  on  share 
capital. 

<4)  That  societies  adopting  the  principle  of  pensions  shall 
make  subscription  to  the  superannuation  fund  a con- 
dition of  employment. 

(5)  That  at  the  quinquennial  valuation  (from  calculations  of 
a qualified  actuary),  some  scheme  shall  be  accepted  to 
give  assistance  to  smaller  societies  when  necessary. 

(6)  That  each  society  supplement  the  subscriptions  of  its  own 
employes,  and  that  such  a subsidy  be  equitable,  based 
upon  the  individual,  and  not  salary  or  wage.  Each 
employe  to  receive  the  same  augmentation  irrespective  of 
wage  or  age. 

(7)  That  the  employes’  subscription  Ije  sixpence  per  week  per 
member,  and  the  subsidy  of  each  society  threepence  to 
each  subscriber  per  week. 

(8)  That  age  of  membership  start  at  eighteen ; and  that  those 
whose  age  shall  exceed  thirty  may  become  entitled  to  the 
same  pension  as  if  they  had  commenced  at  age  thirty  by 

11  Appendix  D,  2.  12  Appendix  D,  3. 
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payment  of  increased  subscriptions  spreading  over  a 
corresponding  number  of  years  as  the  deficiency. 

(9)  That  an  employ^  leaving  one  society  to  go  to  another,  the 
subscriptions,  subsidy,  and  interest  standing  to  his  credit, 
be  forwarded  to  the  society  accepting  the  liability. 

(10)  That  there  be  equal  representation  of  employes  and 
members  in  management,  in  audit,  &c. 


SCALE  OP  BENEFITS. 

20  years’  subscriber 5s.  Od.  per  week. 

25  ,,  ,,  7s.  6d.  ,,  ,, 

30  „ „ 10s.  Od.  „ „ 

35  ,,  ,,  12s.  6d.  ,,  ,, 

40  „ „ and  over 15s.  Od.  „ „ 

This  scale  is  calculated  at  4 per  cent,  interest,  pension  to  begin 
at  sixty  years  of  age ; subscriptions  only  returnable  without  interest 
or  subsidy. 

OBJECTIONS  ANTICIPATED. 


Some  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  return  of  contributions 
without ‘some  interest.  With  insurance  societies,  even  that  is 
better  than  they  would  allow.  As  a rule,  no  withdrawal  is 
permissible  under  five  years,  and  after  that  period  the  surrender 
value  is  approximated  by  age  and  duration  of  policy.  The  fact 
that  the  ultimate  benefits  to  survivors  far  exceed  the  original 
individual  outlay  is  a point  that  should  weigh  with  us.  Should  an 
annuitant  die  before  receiving  the  amount  contributed,  the  differ- 
ence would  be  handed  over  to  his  executors. 

With  respect  to  making  contributions  to  superannuation  fund 
obligatory  upon  fresh  employes,  there  is  no  doubt  a great  deal  of 
sentimentality  would  exist.  It  is  well  known  that  deferred 
annuities  are  an  investment  that  has  not  been  at  all  popular  with 
the  working-classes,  and  experience  proves  that  when  contribu- 
tions to  such  a fund  are  voluntary,  almost  without  exception 
failure  has  resulted.  And,  so  far  as  I know,  that  is  the  reason 
why  Friendly  Societies  have  signally  failed  in  the  matter  of 
pensions.  If  superannuation  is  needed,  then  it  must  be  enforced  ; 
and  especially  so  in  a movement  occupying  the  front  rank  in  the 
work  of  social  reformation. 

There  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  a small  subsidy  as  an 
incentive  and  manifestation  of  mutual  helpfulness.  The  idea  is 
so  generally  prevalent  that  any  scheme  for  us  without  it  would 
appear  imperfect.  Most  of  the  railway  companies^®  give  subsidies 
to  their  provident  and  superannuation  funds,  and  in  Germany 
the  subsidium  is  double — from  the  State  and  the  employer. 

In  recommending  the  capitalisation  of  funds  by  societies,  I 
recognise  that  a scheme  of  the  magnitude  proposed  would  involve 
the  accumulation  of  such  a vast  amount  of  money  that  it  could 
not  easily  or  advantageously  be  invested  by  one  treasury.  If 
societies  gave  employes  the  first  offer  of  this  amassed  capital 
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through  their  building  department,  as  mortgage  on  household 
property,  the  interest  would  not  only  be  negotiated,  but  a further 
old^age^  would  be  given  to  another  form  of  useful  provision  for 

actuabial  considerations. 

Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  actuarial  side  of  pension 
proposals.  The  average  working  man  is  a level-headed,  business- 
like individual.  He  wants  to  know  particulars.  Small  earnings 
have  given  him  a keen  appetite  for  them.  If  he  is  convinced 
there  is  a possibility  of  his  living  to  sixty,  he  may  be  led  to  move 
in  the  right  way,  not  otherwise. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  of  the  Registrar- General  for 
England  and  Wales,  1895,  out  of  100  males  alive  at  age  18,  55-4 
survive  at  age  60,  and  44-9  at  age  65  for  both  sexes  58-1  and  48-3 
respectively.  As  in  our  calculations  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 
secessions  by  deaths  and  marriages  (females),  the  male  statistics 
would  be  a fair  basis  to  work  from.  The  expectation  of  life  at  the 
following  ages,  from  tables  constructed  by  Dr.  Ogle  IDr  Farr’s 
successor)  from  the  death-rates  of  1871-80,  wifi  give 'a  good 
estimate  of  probable  asset  and  liability.^®  ^ 


Age. 

Males. 

Females 

18  

^7.01 

23  

• • • • 70 

35  

28-64 

» . • • oy  77 

7n.nA 

40  

25-30 

• . . . oU  i/U 

f^n.An 

50  

18-93 

* • • • ^ / 70 

nn.no 

60  

13-14 

• a . . ^\)  oo 

14-24 

It  Will  be  observed  that  at  23  years  of  age  the  chances  are  equal 
to  attain  60 ; that  from  35  to  50  the  possibility  goes  much  beyond 

that ; and  that  at  60  provision  shall  have  to  be  made  for  a little 
over  13  years. 

t will  die  each  year,  is  which  would  account 

lor  42  of  the  45  somewhat,  and  deducting  one  extra  at  30,  40,  and 
oO,  the  problem  is  ready  for  mathematical  survey.  Thus  £195 
12th  6s.  from  contributions  each  year,  excepting 

To  ^’roo  lo  ^ ahowance  from  principal  of  £15 

12s.,  £28  12s.,  and  £41  12s.  in  addition  would  be  made,  results  in 
the  capitalisation  of  between  £19,000  and  £20,000  for  each  100 
meinbers.  Say  20,000  -r  55  = £363-63.  According  to  Northamp- 
ton  tables  4 per  cent.  £117-507  will  purchase  an  annuity  of 
5c.  at  60.  Hence  117-507  x 3 = 352-521,  implying  that  15s  ner 

week  to  all  starters  at  18  years  of  age  could  be^  tendered,  with  a 
fair  margin  to  work  upon.  , « un  a. 

Appendix  E,  2.  is  Appendix  E,  3. 

Appendix  E,  4. 
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It  is,  however,  the  part  of  an  expert  actuary  to  say  whether  or 
not  my  tabulations  are  worth  anything.  I only  give  them  by 
way  of  suggestion,  as  indicative  of  the  main  points  we  should 
follow. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

Let  me  urge  upon  my  brother  workers  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  to  make  some  amount  of  sacrifice  in  the  attainment  of 
so  laudable  an  object.  Expunge  from  your  minds  what  you 
conceive  your  society  or  the  movement  should  do.  The  matter 
affects  you.  What  are  you  going  to  do  ? It  is  perfectly  ridiculous, 
as  I have  heard  it  expressed  at  conferences,  for  employes  to  expect 
societies  to  make  full  provision  for  the  aged.  To  the  credit  of 
some  of  the  societies  I am  acquainted  with,  be  it  said  that  they 
have  willingly  granted  out  of  their  quarterly  profits  a small 
amount  to  those  of  long  and  faithful  service  who  have  had  to 
retire  on  account  of  natural  decay.  This  gives  me  hope  that  the 
societies  will  not  withhold  from  us  any  reasonable  subsidy,  if  we 
ourselves  are  unanimous,  and  manffest  a disposition  to  meet 
them  frankly  on  fair  and  open  ground,  to  do  the  share  that  duty 
demands  from  us. 


APPENDIX. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  giving  a summary  of  the  result  of  my 
investigations  into  the  subject  of  “ Old  Age  Pensions.”  As  I have 
also  much  fuller  information,  irrelevant  to  this  exclusive  exami- 
nation of  the  subject,  it  is  highly  probable  I may  be  led  to  publish 
in  a more  complete  form. 

I wish  the  reader  to  follow  my  paper  as  closely  as  possible  with 
this  appendix,  as  marked,  feeling  sure  it  will  explain  many 
difficulties  that  might  arise  in  the  mind  at  the  first  reading,  and 
thus  prevent  misunderstandings  and  the  necessity  of  answering 
unnecessary  questions  at  Congress. 

A.—OLD  AGE  EAUEERISM. 

1.  — Canon  Blackley’s  returns  were  chiefly  from  Devonshire, 
Sussex,  Berkshire,  Wiltshire,  Essex,  Bucks,  Northamptonshire, 
Lincolnshire.  Kent,  Hampshire,  Suffolk,  Gloucestershire,  Leices- 
tershire, and  Pembroke. — Evidence  before  Select  Co^nmittee  on 
National  Provident  Asmrance^  1886. 

The  rev.  canon’s  views  are  supported  in  a speech  by  the  Right 
Hon.  J.  Chamberlain  delivered  at  Birmingham,  April  21st,  1891. 
“ At  the  present  time,”  he  said,  “ of  the  working  classes  one  in 
two,  if  he  reaches  the  age  of  sixty,  is  almost  certain  to  come  upon 
the  poor-law  for  his  subsistence.” 

See  also  paragraph  12,170  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  evidence  before 
the  1895  Commission. 

2.  — Mr.  Burt’s  return  (one  day  count),  August  1st,  1890,  as 
follows : — 
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Ages. 

Particulars  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor 
Pauperism, 

excluding  vagrants  and  lunatics. 

80 

1 

Male. 

17405 

23560 

27586 

20035 

Female. 

27455 

37319 

50122 

42205 

Total. 

44860 

60879 

77708 

62240 

75-80  

70-75  

65-70  

Total  over  65  . . 
60-65 

88586 

13977 

157101 

27203 

245687 

41180 

Total  over  60  . . 

102563 

184304 

286867 

^ ® Return,  Census  1891,  being  a twelvemonth’s 

count  of  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers  combined,  with  percentage  of 
population  over  sixty-five i & 


I ■■■—  — 

Over  65. 

Numbers, 

t 

Per  Cent, 

Male 

163630 

238274 

26-9 

31-1 

Female 

Total 

401904 

29-3 

1 

appears  from  the  figures  quoted  that  nearly  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  population  above  the  age  of  65  receive  relief  on  one 
day,  and  nearly  30  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  one  year.  If,  however 
a deduction  be  made  from  the  total  population  of  those  belonging 
to  classes  which  are  not  likely  at  any  time  of  their  lives  to  be  in 
want  of  relief,  it  is  essential  that  the  percentage  of  those  actually 
relieved  to  the  population  below  the  well-to-do  must  be  greatly  increased. 
Making  allowance  . . , we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  unsatis- 
lactory  and  deplorable  fact  that  so  large  a proportion  of  the 
working  classes  are  in  old  age  in  receipt  of  poor  relieV^—Beport  of 
lioyal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor,  vol  L,  par.  27. 

(Italics  mine.) 

I am  well  aware  that  against  these  deductions  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch 
(secretary  of  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society)  has 
exerted  his  influence.  But  it  is  at  once  fatal  to  the  deductions  he 
himself  makes,  in  “Old  Age  Pensions  and  Pauperism’’  (1892), 
that^tje  of  tne  eight  Poor-Law  unions  selected  for  comparison  show 
a viatertal  decrease  of  poptda^^^^^  since  1871,  a fact  that  must  not 
hghtly  be  borne  in  mind  in  trying  to  show  a decrease  of  pauperism, 
ihen,  too,  he  endeavours  to  minimise  the  alarming  statement  of 
the  large  amount  of  old  age  pauperism  by  charging  the  present 
system  with  general  lax  administration.  In  what  way,  I ask,  can 
relief  given  to  able-bodied  men  affect  statistics  of  fact  relative 
to  old  age  pauperism } If  by  any  means  he  had  proved  that  a 
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certain  percentage  of  those  in  relief  at  sixty  or  over  had  lived 
in  a chronic  state  of  pauperism  in  the  earlier  stages  of  life,  his 
allegation  might  possibly  have  been  weighty.  This  he  has  not 
done.  In  what  way,  then,  can  better  administration  of  the  Poor- 
law  affect  Mr.  Booth’s  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  figures?  Able- 
bodied  men  are  likely  to  require  assistance  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
bad  trade,  fluctuations  of  employment,  &c.  On  his  own  showing 
(see  table  XI.,  page  25,  in  book  referred  to),  the  greater  part  of 
able-bodied  pauperism  is  due  to  infirmity,  sickness,  &c.  To  make 
the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  more  severe  in  cases  of  that 
kind  would  be  to  exercise  a cruel  tyranny,  unworthy  of  a pro- 
fessedly Christian  people. 

5. — “ I have  got  here  a return  of  the  old-age  poor  in  the  Bir- 
mingham Workhouse.  There  are  582  males  indoor  above  the  age 
of  sixty-five.  They  include  persons  of  respectable  positions — 
clerks,  gardeners,  a hairdresser,  a veterinary  surgeon ; . . . 

also  of  all  trades  of  the  town — shoemakers,  gunmakers,  wheel- 
wrights, brassfounders,  patternmakers,  tailors,  sawyers,  &c., 
. - . j)eople  who  do  not  belong  in  any  sense  to  the  casual 

class,  or  the  submerged  tenth,  but  ordinary  working  people. 
. . . They  belong  not  only  to  the  lower  class  of  people, 

. . . but  to  all  the  higher  class  of  trades  in  Birmingham  ; 

for  instance,  jewellers,  where  great  delicacy  of  touch  and  great 
honesty  are  absolutely  essential.  From  an  inspection  of  these 
returns,  which  I believe  would  be  very  similar  to  any  other 
manufacturing  town,  or  from  any  ordinary  workhouse,  I believe 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  after  sixty-five  yeai's  of  age,  are  a 
very  fair  average  of  the  working  classes,” — Right  Hon.  J.  Chamber- 
lain,  M.P.,  Royal  Commission  Report,  1896,  122,  52  paragraph. 

B. 

It  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  reliable  data  to  give  the 
percentage  of  males  and  females  employed  in  production  and 
distribution.  The  following  is  the  result  of  correspondence  with 
six  societies,  though  not  quite  conclusive  enough  to  strike  an 
average  from  for  the  whole  movement : — 


1 Distributive. 

I Productive. 

Number  of 
Members. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

18,000 

210 

54 

76 

59 

399 

2 

14,000 

194 

10 

85 

45 

• 334 

3 

10,000 

245 

17 

55 

4 

321 

4 

4,500 

117 

16 

39 

10 

182 

5 

2,470 

49 

19 

21 

12 

101 

6 

1,274 

26 

1 1 

4 

— 

31 

C.—PEOVISION  IN  OLD  AGE  BY  TRADE  UNIONS. 

1. — Table  showing  extent  of  provision  for  old  age  by  twenty-three 
trade  unions,  grouped  by  industries,  with  proportion  of  super- 
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amiuated  members  to  total  membership  and  average  pension  paid 
calculated  from  Board  of  Trade  returns,  1895-96 ^ ^ ’ 


I 

' Trade. 

I 

1 

1 

No.  of 
Unions 

No.  of 
j Members 
! at  Close 
of  1894. 

No.  Receiving 
Superannuation 
Benefit  at  Close 
of  1894. 

Percentage 

Superannuated. 

Amount  of 
Superannuation 
Paid  during  1894. 

Average 
Pension  Paid 
per  Annum. 

Carpenters,  ) 
Joiners,  j 
Engineers... . 
j Shipbuilding.. 
; Letterpress  | 
Printing..] 
Bricklayers . . 
j Tailors 

4 

8 

4 

4 

1 

2 

■ ■ - I 

57271 

89308 

53S07 

26660 

23557 

19788 

625 

2716 

436 

308 

33 

582 

109 

304 

0-80 

1- 15 

0-14 

2- 94 

£ 

11237 

58564 

6165 

4849 

388 

5710 

— 

£ 

17-979 

21-562 

14- 139 

15- 743 

11-757 

9-811 

23  1 

270491  1 

4700 

1-73  j 

86913 

18-492 

snowing  the  full  extent  of  provision  &g  of 

OhiyAT”  “^2.93.94.  compiled  from  annLl  reSl 
Chief  Labour  Correspondent  of  the  Board  of  Trade:— 


No.  of 
Unions 

No.  of 
Members 
at  End 
of  Each 
Year. 

No.  Receiving 
Superannuation 
Benefit  at  End 
of  Each  Year. 

Percentage 

Receiving 

Benefit, 

Total  Payments 
for  Superannua- 
tion during 
Each  Year. 

Average 
Pension  Paid 
per  Annum. 

Grand  Total, 

1892  

1893  

49 

74 

105 

1 

367346 

414318 

444995 

6123 

6790 

7671 

1-66 

1-63 

1-72 

£ 

102394 

113845 

129007 

£ 

16-722 

16-766 

16-817 

1894 

Aiaaii  iriicbe  unions  nave  not  vet  rpar'liPfl  t 

SSt  from  the  last  census,  1891,  by  which  6^8  per 

cent,  of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  of  all  ^ ^ 

;rretf1ge“'  “ 


4™  me  give  you  one  typical  example.  The  Typographical 

mSmZ  mstitated  to  1877  at  a 

contribution  of  Id.  per  week  per  member;  in  1889  this  was 
mcreaiea  to  IJd.  per  week,  and  further  augmented  in  1892  to  2d 
per  week.  Pensions  commenced  in  1881  at  a cost  of  6s  4d  no; 
member  for  the  year,  which  in  1895  had  risen,  as  membeS 
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declared  on  the  funds,  to  17s.  Id.  per  member.  It  is  needless 
say  a revision  committee  is  now  sitting  to  readjust  affairs. 


to 


i 


* it". 
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D. 

1* — There  are  many  other  ways  of  providing  superannuation, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  brevity  the  main  methods  only  have  been 
cited.  At  first  the  simple  plan  of  the  paying  down  of  a lump  sum 
on  behalf  of  employes  by  societies  as  they  were  engaged  appeared 
feasible,  the  amount  to  be  repaid  by  the  participant  in  instalments. 
On  second  thoughts  it  was  seen  to  involve  risks  before  the  full 
repayments  had  been  met,  by  death,  leaving  employment,  <fec., 
which  would  have  displaced  the  liability  from  the  individual  to  the 
society.  A one-sided  policy.  I give  here  an  illustration  of  the 
single  premiums  that  would  have  to  be  made  at  certain  periods  of 
life  for  5s.  a week  at  65. 

Data. — Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  1871-75,  R.,  T.,  and  C. 
combined : — 

Ase-  £ s.  d. 

18  8 4 5 

25  11  7 11 

30  14  7 3 

35  18  6 7 

40  22  13  4 

45  30  18  1 

This  table  is  loaded  5 per  cent,  on  premiums  towards  expenses 
of  management  fund.— F.  G.  P.  Neison,  F.I.A.,  F.S.S.,  1883. 

2.  — The  premiums  per  annum  to  ensure  sickness  allowance  of 
10s.  per  week  until  age  70,  and  then  5s.  weekly  pension. 

Age.  £ 8.  d- 

20  1 1 lOi 

25  1 5 7 

30  1 10  6 

A.  O.  F.  experience. — Neison. 

Also  showing  the  additional  weekly  cost,  upon  the  ordinary  scales 
of  the  order,  of  providing  5s.  per  week  pension  at  65,  in  lieu  of 
sick  pay. 

Age  20  2d.  Age  25  ....  3d.  Age  30  ....^  4d. 

A.  O.  F.,  “ Unity,”  August,  1896. 

3.  — The  reason  I mention  this  is  because  sickness  is  a very 
important  incident  of  life  to  the  wage-earner,  whose  wages  cease 
when  sickness  begins.  The  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  give  as 
their  experience,  and  I use  their  experience  in  these  tables  as 
truer  to  unmedically  examined  life  than  any  other  Friendly 
Society,  that  23  per  cent,  of  their  members  fell  sick  during  the 
years  1871-75,  with  an  average  duration  of  5|-  weeks  each. 

4. --For  example,  a person  thirty-five  years  of  age  by  sub 
scribing  Is.  3d.  per  week  for  five  years,  and  for  the  remaining 
twenty  years  6d.  per  week,  would,  together  with  the  subsidy,  entitle 
him  to  10s.  per  week  pension,  and  so  on  pro  rata. 
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E. 

1* — The  Great  Western  Railway  and  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany subscribe  an  amount  equal  to  total  subscriptions  of  members. 
The  former  gave  in  1896  £10,905  7s.  3d.,  and  the  latter  £15,526 
2s.  3d.;  whilst  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway  Company 
makes  a contribution  of  Id.  per  week  per  member,  with  a maxi- 
mum of  £6,000  per  annum,  which  has  now  been  reached. 

2. — For  the  information  in  this  particular,  I am  indebted  to  R. 
Sewell,  Esq.,  actuary,  Sun  Life  Assurance;  and  for  the  following 
extracts  from  the  Registrar-General’s  Report,  1895 — supplement  1, 
my  thanks  are  due  to  F.  Schooling,  Esq.,  actuary,  Prudential 
Assurance,  and  Jas.  Odgers,  Esq.,  Co-operative  Insurance.  Un- 
selected lives. — “Out  of  734,714  persons  of  both  sexes  alive  at  age 
eighteen,  427,497  survive  at  age  sixty,  and  353,414  to  age  sixty- 
five.”  Given  according  to  ages,  the  figures  are  as  follow : — 

Alive  at  18.  60.  65. 


Males 718,876  . . 398,400  . . 322,482 

Females  751,145  ..  457,682  ..  385,503 

Another  estimate : — 

Males 366,037  ..  202,857  ..  164,202 


3. — Comparative  table  showing  the  expectation  of  life  at  certain 
ages,  according  to  Northampton,  Carlisle,  Government,  and  Dr. 
W.  Ogle’s  rates  of  mortality : — 


A^es.  Northampton. 

Carlisle. 

Government. 

Dr.  Ogle. 

18  .. 

34-58  . . 

42-87 

. . 39-61  . 

. 40-96 

21  .. 

32-90  . . 

40-75 

. . 37-83  . 

. 38-64 

25  .. 

30-85  . . 

37-86 

. . 35-90  . 

. 35-68 

30  .. 

28-27 

34-34 

. . 33-17  . 

. 32-10 

35  .. 

25-68  . . 

31-00 

. . 30-17  . 

. 28-64 

40  .. 

23-08  . . 

27-61 

. . 27-02  . 

. 25-30 

45  .. 

20-52  . . 

24-46 

. . 23-75  . 

. 2207 

50  .. 

17-99  . . 

21-11 

. . 20-30  . 

. 18-93 

55  .. 

15-58  .. 

17-58 

..  17-15  . 

. 15-95 

60  .. 

13-21  . . 

14-34 

. . 14-39  . 

. 13-14 

65  .. 

10-88  . . 

11-79 

. . 11-63  . 

. 10-55 

Note.— The  A.O.F.,  after  lifetime  experience,  is  almost 
same  as  Dr.  Ogle’s. 

identically 

4. — Mortality,  rate  per  cent. : — 

Rural, 

Town, 

City. 

Combined. 

*98 

1-14 

» • • • 

1-41 

1-21 

General  expectation  of  life  (years) 

- 

Rural. 

Town. 

City 

Combined. 

27-41 

25-87 

# • # • 

24-50 

26-70 

Number  living 

out  of  which 

one  dies  annually : — 

Rural. 

Town. 

City. 

Combined. 

101-8 

87-9 

9 9 9 9 

70-9 

82-8 

A.O.F.,  1871-75  (Neison). 
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